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comrade, who soon after came in, followed by Mr. 
Destinval and several servants. 

When the soot was collected, and the little 
Savoyard had dressed himself, Mr. Destinval, 
pleased with his services, and, above all, with his 
frank manners, gave him a franc, to drink his 
jhealth; and then he went to assist his comrade to 
| remove the soot in a neighboring room. 

Eliza, soon afterwards, entered her father’s 
cabinet, and told him what had passed between 
the two Savoyards. ‘The younger one had given 
his comrade the franc, and they were congratula- 
ting each other on having had a very good morn- 
ing. She repeated with minuteness every word 


Wey |they had uttered; for this young lady, though 





THE LITTLE SAVOYARD. 
Savoy is a bleak and-mountainous country in the 


south of Europe. The inhabitants are called Sa- 
voyards, and are a frugal and contented race. 

The young Savoyards often leave their homes 
to go to Paris, in search of employment. They 
bid farewell to their friends, and travel on their 
way on foot. The picture above represents a 
brother and sister quitting their country and 
friends. 

The Savoyards have ever been distinguished for 
their love of work, and their scrupulous honesty; 
and, when taken into the service of the first fami- 
lies of Paris, they have never been known to abuse 
the confidence reposed in them. Having but few 
wants, they do not change, even in the heart of the 
capital, either their mode of living or their coarse 
garments; they seem to have but one object at 
heart, which is, to amass, by means of industry, a 
small sum of money, to carry it back in triumph to 
their poor families, who often suffer much during 
their absence. 

Among the labors to which these good people 
accustom themselves, the sweeping of chimneys 
seems to have particularly devolved on them. 
These chimney-sweepers generally go out in pairs; 
one growa up, for the cleansing of the larger 
chimneys; the other, much younger, almost still 
in his infaney, to be able to insinuate himself up 
the small chimneys of cabinets and boudoirs. This 
little boy is entirely subject to the authority of the 
elder one, who exercises over him the absolute 
power of a master. 

It was towards the end of autumn, that Mr. Des- 
tinval, a respectable merchant of Paris, called two 
boys out of the street, to clean his chimneys. As 
the chimney of his cabinet was very modern, and 
passage rather narrow, the younger one was de- 
sired to go up. ~The entrance was, as usual, cov- 
ered with a cloth, to prevent the soot from falling 
into the room. The little boy having been set to 
work, the elder one went to clean the larger chim- 
neys in the same house. 

Eliza, Mr. Destinval’s daughter, wishing to hear 
the song, which the Savoyards generally sing 
when they have reached the top of the chimney, 
remained in her father’s cabinet; and, attempting 
to draw aside the cloth, that’ she might hear him 
more distinctly, she let it fall. She quickly re- 
placed it, to keep in the cloud of soot, and hasten- 
ed to wash herself; after which, no trace. remain- 
ed of her foolish trick. 

In the mean time, the little chimney sweeper, 
having finished his song, came down, and, finding 
himself alone in the cabinet, called aloud for his 


otherwise very sensible and amiable, had a habit 
of talkativeness, which often bordered on indiscre- 
tion, and which her parents had in vain endeavor- 
ed to correct. 

-When all things had been arranged in Mr. Des- 
tinval’s cabinet, he could not find some gold 
buckles, which he had put on the mantel-piece. 
He was much surprised, and looked everywhere; 
till, at length, suspicion fell on the little Savoyard. 

** Yet,” said he, ‘* the frankness of his manner, 
the joy he testified on receiving the money, all 
hinder me from believing that he has committed 
this theft.” 





Mr. Destinval made another search; and Eliza 
proposed to ask the servants whether they knew 
anything about the buckles. ‘‘Go,” said her fa- 
ther; ‘‘ but take care that you do not express any 
suspicion; and merely desire the porter to tell the 
little Savoyard, before he leaves the house, to come 
to my room, as I wish to speak to him.” 

Eliza went to execute her father’s orders. None 
had seen the buckles. Each formed a thousand 
conjectures, and felt distressed at the circumstance: 
for the least trifle which disappears in a house, 
where there are honest servants, is a real misfor- 
tune; the slightest doubt is painful; the smallest 
suspicion becomes a torment. 

Eliza, whose unhappy propensity to chit-chat 
had often carried her much farther than she wish- 
ed, forgot at this instant her father’s advice; and 
repeated to several of the servants that the little 
Savoyard, on coming down the chimney, had been 
found quite alone in her father’s cabinet. She ad- 
ded, that she thought she had perceived a certain 
air of embarrassment about him, when she enter- 
ed the apartment with her father; and, at last, 
even confided to them, under an injunction of the 
profoundest secrecy, that her father himself sus- 
pected the little Savoyard of the theft. She then 
hastened to give the porter her father’s message, 
and returned to his apartment. , 

‘* No,” said he; ‘‘ I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that this poor little boy should have so far 
forgotten himself! I wish I could be fully satisfied 
of his innocence! And, if he should be guilty, I 
shall endeavor, by a severe correction, to save 
him from the opprobrium, and perhaps from the 
vengeance, which all his countrymen would inflict 
on him.” He had scarcely said these words, 
when a loud cry, and the noise of repeated blows, 
were heard in the court yard, which in an instant 
collected, not only the different members of the 
household, but also the passengers who were going 
by. Mr. Destinval opened his window, and beheld 
the elder chimney-sweeper beating the poor little 
Savoyard, who, covered with blows, was protest- 
ing his innocence with uplifted hands. Mr, Des- 
tinval ran down, imagining that the child had 
confessed the theft, from the deserved punishment 
of which he had been planning to screen him. 
His daughter followed him, fancying that the theft 
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had been discovered: but how great was her sor 
row, when she heard one of the domestics, seizing 
the little fellow, cry out, ‘‘ Yes! here is the little 
rogue, who has exposed us all to a most cruel sus- 
picion! He shall pay dearly for the distress he 
has occasioned us.” 

‘* Stop!” cried Mr. Destinval, making his way 
through the crowd; ‘‘ what. proofs have you for 
condemning bim?” 

‘* Are they not sufficiently strong, sir, when you 
accuse him yourself?” replied the servant. 

‘* Who has told you that I accuse him?” 

‘*Miss Eliza! Why should you wish such a 
little rogue to escape, who has brought us all un- 
der suspicion?” 

‘* What! my daughter?” exclaimed Mr. Destin- 
val; ‘‘ have you dared to violate the secret which 
I imposed on you? No; I protest by my honor, 
that I did not accuse this child! I felt but a slight 
suspicion, and was far from supposing that in con- 
fiding it to my daughter, she would have made so 
cruel a use of it!” 

The little Savoyard threw himself at his feet, 
crying bitterly, and imploring his justice. 

Eliza, too late, perceived the effects of her im- 
prudence. The servants, greatly incensed, were 
supported by all the lookers on, in their vehement 
demands to have the little thief carried to the po- 
lice office; when Eliza’s maid ran out in great 
haste, and gave Mr. Destinval his gold buckles, 
which she had found, covered with soot, in a cor- 
ner of the cloth that had been hung before the 
chimney while the boy was cleaning it, and which 
Eliza’s curiosity had thrown down. 

It is impossible to describe the confusion of the 
young lady, on being obliged to unite witl. every- 
body, in recognising the innocence of the little 
chimney sweeper, who at this instant was implor- 
ing her pity. She fell weeping into her father’s 
arms, while the servants turned away, ashamed at 
having so easily given credit to a young lady, who 
was proverbial for her indiscretion; and the by- 
standers, as they dispersed, cried loudly against 
the cruelty of thus chastising the innocent. 

The elder boy did all in his power to lessen the 
pain which he had inflicted on his poor little com- 
panion; and Mr. Destinval, on pointing out to 
Eliza the wounds with which the child was cover- 
ed, exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold your work!” 

‘* J will endeavor to repair my fault,” cried the 
young lady. ‘‘ I will myself wait on the little boy, 
and cure his wounds; and, if you will permit me, 
papa, I will take him into my service: he shall 
never leave me.” 

‘*] consent, my daughter,” said Mr. Destinval; 
‘*may the sight of him ever remind you that the 
slightest word communicated and misinterpeted, 
however pure may be our own intentions, often 
produces the most fatal effects, and may even 
perhaps make the remainder of our lives misera- 
ble.” —Child’s Annual. 




















NARRATIVE. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER REWARDED. 
** They have their reward.” 

‘*In what manner can I benefit the poor chil- 
dren of the neighborhood?” said Mary L , to 
herself, as she sat meditating, one afternoon, on 
the miserable condition of many around her. 





Mr, L——- was a wealthy farmer, who resided ° 


far from any town, and of course saw very litile of 
the world. But let it not be supposed that he was 
unhappy on this account, Farfromit. Although 
God, in his all-wise providence, had seen fit to 
deprive him of the partner of his bosom, yet his 
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beloved daughter had been spared to him, who 
endeavored as far as it was in her power, to lighten 
his afflictions. But beside this, he had the conso- 
lations of the Gospel to support him, and he was 
enabled to say with one of old, ‘‘ The Lerd gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” Having a large farm to cul- 
tivate, Mr. L was obliged to employ many 
laborers, some of whom resided, with their fami- 
lies, in different parts of his domain. As there 
were no schools near at hand, the children of these 
laborers were left to run at large, and were grow- 
ing up, without any knowledge of God in the world. 
Mary L had often wished that it was in her 
power to help them, and often did it grieve her to 
think of their deplorable cundition. After many 
and mature deliberations, she (with the consent of 
her father) resolved to open a Sunday School in 
the kitchen. Notice was accordjngly given, ‘and 
on the next Lord’s day, about a dozen little ones 
assembled at the farm-house. Many of these had 
not even learned the alphabet; but Mary was not 
discouraged on this account. Remembering the 
command of the Saviour, to ‘‘ Feed my lambs,” 
she determined to persevere. The children were 
so well pleased with her attentions, and spoke so 
highly of their young mistress, that many more 
joined the school. Among these wasa girl, about 
sixteen years of age, who was unable to read. 
Instead of making light of her ignorance, as some 
would have done, the little teacher encouraged 
the poor girl, and put forth her utmost exertions 
to assist her, so that in a short time she was ena- 
bled to peruse the New Testament with considera- 
ble facility. A few months after this, the father 
of the poor girl removed to the West, whither she 
accompanied him. 

As soon asthe children were far enough advanc- 
ed, they were required to learn a certain portion 
of Scripture, and a Collect every week. In this 
way they acquired a fund of useful knowledge, 
which no one could take from them. Many were 
the discouragements which Mary had to contend 
with, and many the difficulties which she had to 
encounter. -But still she contrived to pray to God, 
that he would bless her humble labors, and at 
length her prayer was answered. A great change 
took place in the deportment of the children, 
which was observed by all who saw them. They 
no longer desecrated the Lord’s day, neither did 
they wilfully disobey the commands of God. 

About this time, an event happened which caus- 
ed the wholeneighborhood to mourn. Their friend 
and henefactor, Mr. L——, was no more. His 
body had scarcely been deposited in the tomb, 
when it was discovered that the farm would have 
to be sold, to cancel a debt contracted, by the 
failure of a mercantile house with which he had 
been connected. Poor Mary saw that she had 
now no home, and, with a sad heart began to make 
preparations to depart. Calling together her little 
school, for the last time, she gave them some good 
advice, and kneeling down in the midst of them, 
committed the keeping of their souls to her heav- 
enly Father. ‘‘O merciful Father!” exclaimed 
the sorrowful Mary, as she raised her eyes, stream- 
ing with tears, to heaven: ‘‘O merciful Father, 
look with pity and compassion upon these tender 
lambs, who are even as sheep without a shepherd. 
Fetch them home, blessed.Lord, to thy flock, that 
they may be saved among the remnant of the true 
Israelites, and be made one fold, under one Shep- 
herd, Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and 
reigneth.with thee and the Holy Spirit, one God, 
world without end. Amen.” 

Having packed up her scanty wardrobe, Mary 
sat out tc finda newhome, ‘‘Where shall I go?” 
thought she. Having no relation in the country, 
and not knowing what to do, she continued her 
journey on foot for several days, without finding 
any place where she could expect to gain a liveli- 
hood. On the third day, as she pursued her weary 
way, being much fatigued, she halted to beg some 
refreshment at a house which stood by the road 
side, The door was opened by a young woman, 
of a very tidy appearance, who, on hearing of the 











condition of poor Mary, immediately set some pro- 
visions before her. ‘The young woman, after look- 
ing attentively at the stranger for some time, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Can it be possible! Isthis Miss L——?” 
‘‘That is my name!” replied Mary, evidently 
startled by the question. 

My reader will no doubt recognise, in this young 
woman, the Sunday scholar whom we mentioned 
in the former part of our narrative, as having re- 
mgved to the West. She no sooner heard of the 
cilamity which had befallen her teacher, than she 
entreated her to make their house her home. Her 
father coming in soon after, seconded the proposal 
of his daughter, and remarked, ‘‘ that by changing 
his residence, he had so increased his little pro- 
perty, he felt it to be his duty to assist one who 
had conferred so great benefits on his family.” 
Mary could not refuse this invitation, but took up 
her abode here, doing all she could to assist her 
friends. Once more she established a Sunday 
School, which she had the satisfaction to see the 
means of doing much good. 

But this time has long since passed away. The 
body of Mary L—— has been consigned to the 
house appointed for all living, but we trust that her 
ransomed spirit is now before the throne of the 
Eternal, ascribing ‘‘ Blessing and honor, glory and 
power, to Him that sitteth on the throne, and to 
the Lamb, for ever and ever.” 

No longer is her mind disturbed and distracted 
with the troubles and trials of life, but she is per- 
mitted to join ‘the noble army of martyrs,” the 
glorious company of angels and archangels, and 
the spirits of just men made perfect, and being 
washed in the blood of the Redeemer, her hallelu- 
jahs, are as loud, her robes, as white, her crown 
as glittering as theirs—N. Y. S. S. Visiter. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
STORIES TO ELIZABETH.--No. 7. 

Elizabeth. Father, why do they allow people 
to make rum and sell it. I wish they might be 
stopped; there would then not be so many unkind 
and cruel fathers, and hungry and ragged chil- 
dren; and there would not be so many poor folks 
as there now are. 

Mr. C. People will not be permitted to sell rum 
much longer among us. Mr. A. and Mr. R. and 
many other’ gentlemen who went to Boston last 
winter made some good laws, to prevent selling 
rum. 

E. How glad Iam. And now when folks can 
find no rum, they will have money to get clothes 
and victuals for their children. 

Mr. C. Yes, daughter, and there will not be so 
many sick, and there will be less living in the poor 
house. 

E. 1 think those were very good men who 
made such laws; and I guessthey don’t drink any 
rum themselves. 

Mr. C. No, my dear, they do not, and we 
ought to be very thankful to them that they have 
been so regardful of the good of others. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT TREES, 

Juliana. I am glad, mother, we are to have a 
little conversation about trees to day. You re- 
member how beautifully they looked, as we walk- 
ed through the woods, all dressed in their richest 
robes, 

Mother. It was, indeed, a delightful walk. 
The towering height of some of the trees, the 
beautiful evergreens interspersed with lighter 
greens, the profusion of wild flowers, scattered 
along our path-way, together with the music of the 
sweet little songsters, all conspire to render the 
whole scenery indescribably beautiful. Ellen, how 
can you tell the different kinds of forest trees? 

Ellen. Sometimes by their blossoms, sometimes 





by the size and shape of their leaves, sometimes 


by the form of their branches, and sometimes by 
the appearance of the bark. 

J. What use is made of forest trees, mother? 

Jf. A large proportion are used for fuel; but a 
great many are used for various other purposes. 

E. The oak is very common. What use is 
made of that, mother? 

M. Yes, it is very common, and very valuable; 
and there are several kinds, as the white oak, the 
red oak, the yellow oak, and several others. Oak 
wood is very strong, and is used for purposes that 
require very strong timber. It is easily split into 
thin pieces, and then used in the manufacture of 
hogsheads, barrels, and other articles of a similar 
kind. It affords excellent fuel, and the bark is 
very useful in making leather. 

E. I have often seen piles of bark in the woods, 
but thought it was designed for fuel. 

M. It is sometimes used for fuel, but more gen- 
erally used in the manufacture of leather. 

J. How is leather made, mother? 

M. We will talk about that at some future peri- 
od. Now] wish to tell you alittle more about trees, 

E. 1s there more than one kind of pine, mother? 

M. Yes, there are two kinds; the white pine, 
and the pitch pine. The white pine is a very 
handsome tree, tall and straight, and green all the 
year. On the Green Mountains, it grows to the 
astonishing height of two hundred feet. It is also 
a very useful tree, is much employed in building. 
Clapboards and shingles are made of white pine. 
It is often sawed into boards, or hewed into beams 
for houses, barns, and bridges. 

Pitch pine is full of pitch and turpentine, and 
takes fire very easily. In South Carolina, where 
I used to live, there was a great deal of pitch pine, 
and it burns so readily, and makes such a bright 
light that the people call it ight wood. The pitch, 
which runs out of this tree, is manufactured into 
rosin and tar. 

J. Mother, do please to tell us about South 
Carolina, where you used to live. 

M. I thought Juliana would not let me go on 
without asking about South Carolina. But you 
must wait a little. At some future period, I hope 
te tell you many interesting things about that state. 
Ellen, I think you can tell something about the 
use of the chesnut tree. 

E. I know one thing, it bears a very good nut 
that I love to eat; and I have sometimes seen fa- 
ther’s workmen split it into long pieces, that they 
call rails, and use in making fences, 

J. Another tree bears a good nut, too. That 
is the walnut. 

M. Yes, that is a very useful tree. The wood 
is very tough, and is used for handles, bows, and 
hoops. 

E. What use is made of the hemlock, mother? 

M. The hemlock is not good for fuel, unless 
used in a close stove; but it is sometimes used for 
timber, and the bark, like that of the oak, is used 
in the manufacture of leather. 

J. Mother, I think the maple is a very useful 
tree, and the wood is very pretty too. Aunt S. said 
that my bedstead was made of this kind of wood. 

M. Yes, the maple is not only used in making 
bedsteads, but chairs and tables. There are three 
kinds of maple, the rock maple, the red maple, 
and the white maple. The sap of the rock maple 
is used in making sugar. 

J. I remember, mother, when you returned 
from your visit to Vermont, you brought us some 
maple sugar, and it was very nice. J should like 
to know how they make maple sugar. 

M. One thing at a time, Juliana. Have pa- 
tience, and I will try to tell you all about the pro- 
cess of making maple sugar, some time. 

E. What use is made of the ash, mother? 

M. The ash is often planted for shade and or- 
nament, and affords a valuable timber for coaches, 
chaises, and other carriages. 

J. You have not told us what use is made of the 
elm, mother. Elms are so handsome, that I think 
they ought not tw be cut down. I love to sit under 
the cool shade of that beautiful one in front of 





grandfather’s house. 
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M. The elm is a noble tree, majestic and grand. 
The wood is very tough, and is used for different 
purposes, particularly, in the manufacture of hubs 
for carriages. It is frequently planted on the sides 
of streets and before houses, where it is not only 
useful, but highly ornamental. 

E. I am glad I know sontething about the use 
of trees, mother. Now 1 can admire them not 
only for their beauty, but for their utility. 

M. Every thing, in the kingdom of nature, has 
its use, and to know something about the utility, 
conduces to render us more useful, and gives a 
higher zest to our enjoyment. R 

EEE 
LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS.—No. 6. 
Wailuku, Maui, November 10, 1837. 
To THE Reapers oF THE YouTH’s ComPANION. 

My Dear Friends,—Halauala is the name of a 
little Hawaiian girl, who at the time of her enter- 
ing the church, nearly a year since, was, I sup- 
pose, the youngest member of the church at the 
Sandwich Islands. In reading the letters which 
Dr. Chapin, formerly of this mission, prepared 
for the Companion, you learned that at the time of 
his leaving for the United States, no child had 

iven evidence of piety at the Sandwich Islands. 
I thiak he was. correct. But I am happy to tell 
you, and Dr. Chapin will rejoice to hear, that since 
he left us, there has been considerable seriousness 


among this interesting class, and that several now |. 


give hopeful evidence of having been renewed. 

Halauala, the little girl of whom I have spoken, 
has been seriously disposed for two or three years. 
We had hoped that she had given her heart to 
Christ before our protracted meeting in October 
of last year. At that time she appeared exceed- 
ingly well, and we rejoiced over her as one of the 
lambs of Christ’s flock. At her examination, 
and admission to the church, she appeared modest 
and humble. She is now connected with our 
Seminary, both as a pupil, as she is not more than 
thirteen years of age—and as an assistant in teach- 
ing the younger children. How she will wear, 
cannot now be told. We pray that she may not 
disappoint our hopes. I mention her case, be- 
cause you have heard, and heard truly, that Ha- 
waiian children have heretofore been exceeding- 
ly thoughtless. They are so still, as a general 
thing; but we hope that this will not always be 
true, and the case of Halauala deseryes to be re- 
corded as a manifestation of the mercy of God to 
the poor degraded children of these islands. May 
this be like the first fruits of an abundant and glo- 
rious harvest. 

But you may be suprised to hear that there has 
been so little seriousness among the children of 
these islands. It is a fact, I assure you, which 
has affected us not a little. Many things may be 
said to show that the poor children here labor un- 
der great disadvantages compared with children in 
the United States, for becoming serious, They 
have in goneral very ignorant and very wicked 
parents. Not one parent in a hundred knows, or 
cares to know, how to govern his child. And 
nothing is so injurious as unlimited parental in- 
dulgence. Ifchildren are not taught to subject 
their wills, in some measure at least, to the will of 
their parents and superiors, what prospect is there 
that they will ever subject their will to the will of 
God—will ever become truly pious? But ’tis a 
distressing fact, children here with scarcely any 
exceptions, are under no more control than the 
wild goats of their mountains, They are not 
taught to obey—they therefore soon become ut- 
terly unmanageable—will talk to their parents in 
the most insolent manner—more than this, they 
will stoutly resist their parents, will strike, stone, 
or otherwise annoy them till they prevail, and 
compel their parents to accede to their wishes. 
How can it be expected that children thus trained 
will become serious, truly pious? 

Another evil which exists here and has a most 
unfavorable influence upon the morals of children, 
is the manner of parents conversing with their 
children, and in their presence. The presence of 
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children imposes no restraint upon parents. They 
will say all manner of foolish and wicked things 
before them, and talk together on subjects which 
have atendency to corrupt the minds of children. 
Besides, their methods of living are very unfa- 
vorable for the cultivation of serious feeling 
Their houses are uncommonly small, and have only 
one room. In that single apartment, all, parents, 
children, and the stranger, often eat, sit and 
sleep. Many of the children have no clothes, 
wear only a narrow strip of cloth about the loins. 
Children of both sexes are allowed to run about 
without any one to control them; hence they 
bathe together, and engage in improper conduct. 
In short, their habits of living are very unfavora- 
ble for the cultivation of good morals and piety. 
Yet God can renew the hearts of these poor chil- 
dren. We hope he has done so in the case of 
Halauala, and a few others, and we are earnestly 
seeking from God our heavenly Father, the gra- 
cious influences of the Holy Spirit, to renew and 
sanctify the poor darkened and degraded children 
of Hawaii. Let all who take an interest in the 
work of the Lord at these islands, earnestly pray 
for us, and especially for the children of this na- 








marbles he had, he borrowed some from a play. 
mate, and was so unlucky as to lose them also- 
Upon going home his mother sent him on an. er- 
rand to buy some small article, and gave him strict 
orders not to stay long, and to be careful of the 
change, not to lose it. Upon returning, having ° 
three cents, he stood and looked on them, while 
the follewing thoughts occupied his mind: Now 
my marbles are all gone, and I have none to play 
with. Not only so, but I have borrowed five from 
Bob, and if I take one of these cents it will enable 
me not only to pay the five that I owe, but I shall 
also have five to play with. But then if I take the 
cent it will be stealing: besides, my mother will 
perhaps find it ont, and I shall be punished. Now 
what shall I do, for I have no way by which I can 
pay Bob, and I must have some to play with. Oh! 
now I know what I will do. I will take the cent 
and get some marbles, and will tell mother that the 
man charged a cent more than she said it would 
be. Having made up his mind, off he runs and 
gets the marbles: then makes his way home, and 
in addition to stealing the cent* tells a willful lie.t 
[Sunday School Friend. 





* Thou shalt not steal. Exodus xx: 15. 




















tion. Your affectionate friend, J. S. GReEne. + And all liars shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone; which is the second death. 
MORALITY. Revelations xxi: 8. Also see Acts v: 1—11. 
THE MARBLE PLAYER, RELIGION. 
John A was a child of religious parents, and 


being their only ene, as may naturally be supposed, 
he was greatly beloved by them, and indulged in 
many things which he would not have been other- 
wise. John, however, was a good boy and loved 
his parents, and tried to do that which would please 
them. His parents learned him to pray to God 
night and morning, and likewise sent him to Sab- 
bath School, where his teachers tried to instruct 
him in the way that leads to everlasting life. 
When John was about eight years old, a Mr. R. 
moved next door to the house where he lived. 
Mr. R. had a son about the same age of John 
whose name was Lewis, and who was a very bad 
boy. After a few days John became acquainted 
with Lewis, and having nobody to play with at 
home, he spent as much of his time as he could 
with him. Now Lewis was very fond of playing 
with marbles, and might often times be seen en- 
gaged with a parcel of boys, white and black, who 
were cursing, swearing, and taking God’s name in 
vain.* He therefore soon learned John how to 
play with them, and he became delighted with it, 
and was often so much taken up with this amuse- 
ment, that when his mother called him, he either 
did not hear her, or refused to answer. After be- 
ing acquainted with Lewis a little while, he was 
taken by him to play with some other boys. Thus 
by degrees he was led away from his home and 
parents, so that when they wanted him, they could 
not find him. One day his father was passing 
along the street, and came te a parcel of boys 
playing marbles, cursing and swearing, and was 
considerably astonished to see John and Lewis 
among them. He took John home, and having 
told him the evil of playing marbles, and keeping 
company with boys that say bad words, he forbade 
him playing with Lewis or any other bad boys 
again. But John had become so much pleased 
with the marbles and his company, and having 
learned how to play tolerably well, he from time 
to time used to win some from his playmates, so 
that it was rather a hard task for him to give up 
that which he somuch loved. He therefore would, 
when an opportunity offered, run away from his 
parents and play at his favorite game, thus break- 
ing the 5th commandment.f But as one sin gen- 
erally brings on another, so in the present case; 
for one day having played until he lost all the 





* Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain. Exodus xx: 7. 


+ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 


long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.— 
Exodus xx: 12. 





From the Western Christian Advocate. 
SOME THINGS WHICH JESUS CHRIST DID. 

Christ not only preached, but he cured all the 
people that were sick, by speaking to them, or 
taking them by the hand. This is called a mira- 
cle. A miracle means something done that a man 
could not do—something that God does. Thus 
you see, a man could not make a person well by 
telling him to be well; but God can. In this way, 
Christ cured a man that had the leprosy, and an- 
other that had the palsy, and a woman that had 
fever, and many that was possessed with devils, or 
were crazy, a8 we should probably call it. At 
ene time he made the wind stop blowing at sea, 
when it was like to sink the ship he was in. At: 
another time he brought a little girl to life that 
was dead. When she was dying, her father sent 
for Jesus to come and see her, for he believed that 
Jesus could cure her, even then; and when he 
came she was dead, and they were all weeping 
for her; but Jesus took her by the hand, and she 
came to life, and he helped her to raise up. Be- 
sides this, he raised one man to life after he had 
been dead four days; and another, as they were 
taking him to the grave-yard. This must have 
been a great comfort to his mother; for she wasa 
widow, and this was her only son. And Christ 
made the blind to see, and the deaf and dumb to 
hear and speak. In short he was doing good all 
the time; either teaching the people how to be 
good, or healing their diseases. Thus you see 
how he loved the people, and tried to make them 
happy. He loved little children, too, and took 
them up in his arms, and blessed them, and told 
them they might pray to him, for there were many 
little children in the kingdom of heaven. But if 
you want to please him, you must not only love 
him, and pray to him, but you must also do good, 
as he did. If any one is sick, you must do all you 
can forthem. If you can do nothing more, it may 
be they would like to hear you read a little. But 
we must return to our story. 

Jesus had chosen twelve men to be his intimate 
friends; to be always with him, and see and hear 
all about him. These men were sometimes called 
disciples, which means scholars; and sometimes 
were called apostles, which means much the same 
as ministers. Four of these men, whose names 
were Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, have 
written his life, which we must read in the Testa- 
ment; for they tell a great many things which I 
shall not. At one time Jesus took three of these 
friends, Peter, James, and John, up into a moun- 
tain alone, and he was changed in their sight; 
his face looked like the sun, and his clothes were 
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Yeouth’s Companion. 














bright as the light—that is, I suppose, he had a | themselves.” Beloved friends, whether young or 


glorious, heavenly appearance, which he could not | 


describe any better, for they had seen nothing on 
earth that looked anything like he did at that time. 
Moreover Moses and Elias came and talked with 
him. Now, Moses and Elias were good men that 
had lived a great while before on the earth, but 
had long since died, so they must have come from 
heaven when they talked with Jesus. Peter 
thought this a good place to be in, and wished to 
stay there always; but: presently a bright cloud 
came over them, and a voice came out of the cloud 
saying of Jesus, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.” When 
the disciples heard the voice they were afraid, and 
fell with their faces on the ground; -but Jesus 
touched and told them to arise, and when they 
arose they saw noone but Jesus. Christ is repre- 
sented, by a writer who had seen him, as the per- 
fection of beauty, grace, and dignity in his person- 
al appearance. His manners were pleasing; his 
conversation mild and kind, yet dignified. He was 
never seen to laugh, but all the people had often 
seen him weep; and so touching were his tears, 
that all who saw him would weep too. His whole 
appearance was such as well suited such a heav- 
enly Being—so beautiful, so holy. 
A Frienp oF CuILpRen. 








EDITORIAL. 








(From our Correspendent.} 
LAURA’S GRAVE. 

Not far from the banks of the Housatonic, in one of 
the beautiful valleys of Berkshire, is a lovely spot 
devoted to the burial of the dead. There, in solitude 
and loneliness slumber the ashes of many generations. 
The father and the son have lain down there togeth- 
er. ‘The husband and the wife repose side by side. 
And there too are many little graves, and fresh graves, 
over which fond and stricken hearts love to weep. 

In a recent journey through that delightful region, 
several of the latter class attracted my notice. Of 
one particularly, will 1 say a few words to the readers 
of the Companion, 

It was a little grave. The occupant of that hum- 
ble*bed was a child, She was a reader of this little 
paper, and a lover of it, and younger than many, who 
now peruse this notice. But the spirit of the child 
has fled, and a ‘little grassy mound ” covers all that 
remains of Laura. 

It was a new grave. No winter’s snow had fallen 
upon it, nor had the green sod yet been scorched 
by the burning rays of a summer’ssun. No stone 
had yet been raised to tell the passing traveller who 
slumbered there. Indeed, so fresh was this grave, 
that the mourners for this departed one were going 
about the streets, and the tears of those who wept 
over the buried dead were not yet dried up. 

It was a grave of buried hopes. The little child 
there committed was one of peculiar promise. She 
was bright, a¢tive, healthy and intelligent, a comfort 
to her parents, and dearly loved by many friends. 
Who would have made the selection of this one, as 
the victim of death? But disease came suddenly, 
death’s work was finished, and the hopes of. many 
hearts lie buried in the grave of Laura. 

It was a grave, from which came the voice of conso- 
lation. Itseemed tosay, “ not lost, but gone before.” 
The spirit of the peaceful sleeper lives, we trust with 
Jesus. Early consecrated to the Saviour, educated 
in his courts, borne often to the mercy seat by that 
little circle, in which mothers are found meeting to- 
gether to supplicate for their children, it was not 
overlooked. The God of Abraham was faithful to 
his covenant, and when he saw fit to take this “‘ lamb 
of the flock ” from earthly friends, he took it, who 
can doubt, to his own better care. 

It was a grave, from which came the voice of warn- 
ing. ‘here are those who survive, and who weep 
over the buried dead, who ought rather “to weep for 
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old, suffer a word of exhortation. Listen to the voice 
which seems to break from the silence of this grave, 
and in gentle tones to say, ‘* Be ye alsoready.” Un- 
less the Sanctuary, the Bible, and prayer are precious 
to you, as they were to Laura, whither she has gone, 
you cannot follow. Unless the Saviour is your 
refuge, you cannot be sustained and comforted as she 
was, amid the sufferings of disease, and the pains of 
death. You cannot go safely through the dark val- 
ley, and find a heaven of rest beyond. 
O beware! lest the separation over which you 
mourn be an eternal one. 
‘* Smitten friends 
Are angels sent on errands full of love; 
For us they languish, and for us they die; 
And shall they languish, shall they die in vain?”? V. ~ 





VARIETY. 





Summer. 


We ought not to allow the changes of the seasons 
to take place without regarding them as the effect of 
the power and goodness of God. It is not by acci- 
dent that one part of the year is cold and another 
warm; that one abounds with snow, and another with 
rain, and another with clear sunshine. The changes 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter, show the 
goodness of God in providing for the wants of the 
creatures he has made; for without them, we should 
not know some of the greatest comforts of life. And, 
indeed, we should not he able to live at all if He did 
not regulate them so that the earth may produce the 
food that is necessary to our support. 

See the field of grain ripening in the warm sun. 
If a cold frost should take place, the grain would be- 
come useless, and we should lose our bread, or have 
to buy it from other places at very great expense. 
So with the fruits and vegetables on which our lives 
so much depend; for they not only.sustain us, but the 
animals which we use for meat. When you are dis- 
posed to complain of the very great heat of a sum- 
mer’s day, go into the fields, and think what would 
be the effect if the air should become cold. Go to 
the feld of wheat where the farmers are busy in reap- 
ing the rich crop. What would become of the spa- 
cious barn, ready to receive the sheaves as they are 
brought in; and of the large mill prepared to turn the 
grain into flour, ready for the baker; and of the 
farmer’s house and family, if there was no heat to 
make the grain grow andripen? What misery would 
be caused, if snow should fall in August, as well as 
in December; and the waters be as liable to freeze in 
midsummer, as in winter? And shall we complain 
of a few hours’ heat in a day, when that very heat 
produces shade to defend us, and fruits to refresh us, 
and supplies us with food year after year? On the 
contrary, let us be thankful to that bountiful Provi- 
dence which is so mindful of our wants; and let us, 
in every change of the seasons, from heat to cold, 
from cold to heat, from sunshine to rain, or any other 
change, give thanks to Him who knows what is right 
and best, and who does nothing but what is right and 
best.— Youth’s Friend. 


a 
The Heir. 

*‘ An inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” Did 
you ever think what that means, young reader? 
Surely, it means a great deal!—The heir of a large 
estate does not need to be told of his rights. ‘The 
young man who has had a sum of money left him, to 
be his when he comes of age, does not forget how old 
he is, or how many years or months have yet to run, 
before the property can bein his own power. Have 
we, INDEED, an estate beyond the skies? a “ crown 
that fadeth not away,” as the Bible tells us, laid up 
for us in the world to come? Surely, if so, it should 
dwell in our thoughts! Surely, if such were the 
case, we should have no wish half so strong as that 
for our glorious inheritance, laid up for us with 
Christ! 

Now, as sure as Godis true, He has done all that 
can he done on his part, to secure for us a crown of 
glory, unfading and eternal in the heavens. It is our 
fault; if it is not ours,—it must be our evil hearts, 
full of sin and unbelief, that hinder us from feeling 
sure of our inheritance. We may lose it; we must 
lose it, if we do not care for it, and strive for it, now, 
in the time of our trial. Just in proportion as we 
love the world and sin, in the same proportion we 
grow afraid and ashamed to think of ‘* the inheri- 
tance ” that we feel we are going to lose; and, onthe 
other hand, just in proportion as we love our God 
and Saviour, and put our trust in him, in that pro- 





portion will the thought of death lose its terror, and 
the hope of heaven become our stay by day, and our 
joy by night.—Children’s Magazine. 


Seaton cane 
Respect for the Aged. 


You have often heard of Lycurgus, the celebrated 
Spartan lawgiver. One lesson which he very strong- 
ly inculeated, was thist ‘“'To bear a great respect 
and reverence for the aged, and to give them proofs 
of it on all occasions—by making way for them in the 
streets, by rising up to show them honor in all com- 
panies, and above all, to receive their advice and re- 
proofs with submission.” By obeying this lesson, 
the Spartan youth were exalted in the scale of being 
—foreigners respected them for it, and soon they 
were known wherever they went. 

As an aged man of Athens once went into a public 
assembly, none of bis own countrymen offered him a 
seat, but when he came to the place where the Spar- 
tan ambassadors were sitting, they all rose up, out of 
reverence for his age, and seated him in the midst of 


them.— Youth’s Friend. 








POETRY. 








LINES DESCRIPTIVE OF A FACT, 


I knew a widow—very poor— 
Who four small children had; 
The eldest was but six years old, 

A gentle, modest lad. 


And very hard this widow toiled, 
To feed her children four; 

An honest pride the woman felt, 
Though she was very poor. 

To labor she would leave her home, 
For children must be fed; 

And glad was she when she could hug 
A shilling’s worth of bread. 

And this was all the children had 
On any day to eat— 

They drank their water, ate their bread, 
But never tasted meat. 


One day, when snow was falling fast, 
And piercing was the air, 

I thought that I would go and see 
How these poor children were. 


Ere long I reached their cheerless home— 
T'was searched by every breeze; 

When going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 

I paused to listen to the boy; 
He never raised his head— 

But still went on and said, ‘* Give us 
This day our daily bread.” 

I waited.till the child was done— 
Still listening as he prayed— 

And when he:rose, I asked him why 
‘The Lord’s prayer he had said. 

** Why, sir,” said he, ‘‘ this morning, when 
My mother went away, 

She wept because, she said, she had 
No bread for us to day. 

She said, we children, now must starve, 
Our father being dead— 

And then I told her not to ery, 
For I could get some bread. 

‘Our Father,’ sir, the prayer begins, 
Which made me think that he, 

As we have got no father here, 
Would our kind father be. 

And then you know the prayer, sir, too, 
Asks God for bread each day— 

So in the corner, sir, I wept, 
And that’s what made me pray.” 

I quickly left that wretched room, 
And went with fleeting feet; 

And very soon was back again, 
With food enough to eat. 

** J thought God heard me,” said the boy; 
I answered with a nod; 

I could not speak—but much I thought 
Of that child’s faith in God.—Christian Intel. 








DIED, in Groton, Mass. Josuua A. Capp, aged 7 years, son of 
widow Hariet A. Clapp, of Boston. Hishealth had always been good, 
until a few weeks before his death; he was taken suddenly with the 
dropsy in his head. When the physician first called on him, he asked 
him what he thought of his sickness. The doctor asked him how he 
felt about dying. ‘ Oh,” said he, “I am willing to die, if it is God’s 
will.” The first week ofhis sickness he talked much about dying and 
going to heaven, and said he should then see his dear father and grand- 
father, he hoped, who were both dead; he often talked about God, 
how good he was; he seemed to be happy in the prospect ef death. 
He was very fond of reading good books; always seemed to have a re- 
markable reverence for the Sabbath and the Bible; and often asking 
questions about another world.—Comm. 


ir Memoir of Hannah W. Gill, next week. 





